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one dynasty after another ran out, and the elective character of the monarchy was repeatedly renewed.
The new dynasty, however, had more difficulty than the German emperors in establishing an effective supremacy during the century which followed the accession of Hugh Capet. The kings had not the prestige of the Imperial Crowns; in the eyes of the great feudatories they were little more than powerful nobles, and not always the most powerful among the nobility themselves. Dukes and counts were quite ready to repudiate their allegiance, and to back each other up in doing so, if the king interfered with their virtual independence. The Capet was after all much stronger than a Karling, because as a territorial magnate he was at any rate on an equality with any one of his feudatories, and that was a more valuable asset than the Karling name. The Crown, in fact, gained more than it lost by the change, but the change did not make it by any means unquestionably supreme. In one respect, however, the Crown enjoyed a great advantage over the feudatories; it had the support of the Church, Bishops and abbots, as well as laymen, were territorial magnates; they needed the support of the Crown in resisting the encroachments of lay magnates; they were themselves to a great extent the nominees of the Crown, whereas the lay nobility held their estates by indefeasible hereditary right. It followed that the tendency was for the Church and the Crown to preserve a close alliance.
Hugh and his successors, his son Robert II. and his grandson Henry I., who died in 1060, were not powerful kings; but they abstained from such attempts to exercise supreme authority as might have endangered their tenure of the Crown. It was not till the reign of the fourth Capet, Philip I., who did not attain his majority till some years after his accession, that something like a definite though very unobtrusive policy of strengthening the Crown was inaugurated.
Of the Spanish Peninsula during the whole of this period not much is to be told. At the opening, Christian Spain was entirely confined to the north, and was in two divisions which were completely separated by a broad Saracen wedge. In the northeastern corner was Barcelona or Catalonia, the Spanish march of the Carolingian Empire. In the northwest the kingdom of Asturias had expanded to the Douro and the district of Estremadura; the enlarged Christian power consisted of the small kingdom of Navarre, the larger kingdom of Leon, and the march country of Castile. The whole of the rest of Spain and Portu- ^ gal was under the khalifate of Cordova; and daring the tenth cen-* toy the Christians were unable to extend their territory farther in spite of the rivalries and dissensions which were threatening to break tip the western khalifate. In the first quarter of the eleventh century, however, the Ommayads were overthrown.